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COUSIN WEARY. 
Fvom “ Our Village: Sk tehewof Rural Character 
and Scenery.” BygMiss Mitford. 

About four years ofdianing a few days with 
the highly educated daughter of some friends in 
this neighborhood, I found domesticated in the 
family a young lady, whom I shall call as they 
valled her, Cousin Mary. She was about eigh- 
teen, not beautiful perhaps, but lovely certainly 
to the fullest extent of that loveliest word; as 
fresh as a rose; as fair as a lily; with lips like 
winter berries, dimpled, smiling lips ; and eyes 
of which nobody could tell the color, they danced 
so incessantly in their own gay light. Her figure 
was tall, round, and slender; exquisitely pro- 
portioned it must have been, for, in all attitudes 
in her innocent gaiety, she was scarcely ever 
two minutes in the same: she was grace itself. 
She was, in short, the very picture of youth, 
healih, and happiness. No one could see her 
without being prepossessed in her favor. I took 
a fancy to her the moment she entered the room; 
and it increasedevery hour, in spite of, or ra- 
ther perhaps for, certain deficiencies whith 
eaused poor cousin Mary to be held exceeding- 
ly cheap by her accomplished relatives. 

She was the youngest daughter of an officer 
of rank dead long ago; and his sickly widow 
having lost by death. or that other death, mar- 
riage, all her children butthis, could not from 
very fondness, resolve to part with her darling 
for the purpose of acquiring the commonest in- 
struction. She talked of it. indeed, now and 
then, but she only talked: so that in this age of 
universal education, Mary C. at the age of eigh- 
teen, exhibited the extraordinary phenomenon 
of a young woman of high family, whose ac- 
quirements were limited-reading, writing, nee- 
dlework, and the first rules of arithmetic. ‘The 
effects of this let-alone system, combined with « 
careful seclusion from aMimproper society, and 
a perfect liberty in her country rambles, acting 
upon a mind of great power and activity, was 
the very reverse of what might have been pre- 
dicted. It had produced not merely a delight. 
ful freshness and origin«lity of manner and cha- 
racter, a piquant ignorance of those things of 
which one is tired to death, but knowledge, 
positive, accurate. and various knowledge. She 
was, to be sure, wholly unaccomplished; knew 
nothing of quadrilles, though her very motion 
was dancing; nora note of music, though she 
used to warble, like a bird, sweet snatches of old 
songs, as she skipped up and down the house; 











nor of painting, except as her taste had been 
formed by a minute acquaintance with nature 
into an intense feeling of art. She had that real 
extra sense, an eye for color too, as well as an 
ear for music. Not one in twenty, not one ina 
hundred of our sketching and copying ladies 
could love and appreciate a picture where there 
was colour and mind, a picture by Claude, or 
by our English Claudes Wilson and Hoflland, 
as she could; fur she loved landscape best, be- 
cause she understood it best; it was a portrait 
of which she knew the original. Then her 
needle was in her hand almost a pencil. I never 
knew such an embroidress; she would sit “print 
ing her thoughts on lawn,” till the delicate crea- 
tion vied with the snowy drapery, the richness 
of Gothic architecture, or of that which so much 
resembles it, the luxuriant fancy of old point 
lace. ‘That was her only accomplishment, and 


a rare artist she was; muslin and net were ber | 
canvass. She had no French either, not a word; | 


no Italian; but then her English was racy, un 
hackneyed, proper to the thought to a degree 
that only original thinking could give. She had 
not much reading, except of theBible and Shak- 
speare, and Richardson’s novel, in which she 
was learned; but then her powers of observa- 
tion were sharpened and quickened in a very 
unusual degree, by the leisure and opportunity 
afforded for their developement at a time of life 
when they are most acute. She had nothing to 
distract her mind. Her attention was always 
awake and alive. She was anexcellent and cu 
rious naturalist, merely because she had gone 
into the fields with her eyes open ; and knew all 
the details of rural management, domestic or 
agricultural, as well as the peculiar habits and 
modes of thinking of the peasantry, simply be- 
cause she had lived in the country, and made 
use of her ears. Then she was fanciful, recol- 
lective, new; drew her images from the real ob- 
jects, not from their shadows in books. In short, 
to listen to her and the young ladies her com- 
panions, who, accomplished to the height, had 
trodden the education mill till they all moved 
in one step, had lost sense in sound and ideas in 
words, was enough to make us turn masters and 
governesses out of doors, and leave our daugh- 
ters and grand daughters to Mrs. C’s system of 
non-instruction. I should have liked to meet 
with another specimen, just to ascertain whe- 
ther the peculiar charm and advantage arose 
from the quick and active mind of this fair ig- 
norant, or was really the natural and inevitable 
result of the training; but, alas! to find more 
than one unaccomplished age, is not to be hoped 
for. So Ladmired and envied ; and her fair kins- 
women pitied and scorned, and tried to teach ; 
and Mary, never made for a learner, and as full 
of auimal spirits as a school-boy in the holidays, 
sang and laughed, and skipped about from 
morning fill night. 

It niust be confessed, as a counterbalance to 
her other perfections, that the dear cousin Mary 
was, as far as great natural modesty and an oc- 
casional touch of shyness would let her, not the 
least in the world of a romp. She loved to toss 
about childrenyto jump over stiles, to scrabble 
through hedges, to climb trees ; and some of her 
knowledge of plants and birds may certainly 
have arisen from her delight in those boyish 
amusements. And which of us has not found 
that the strongest. the healthiest,and most flour- 
ishing acquirement, has arisen from pleasure or 














accident, and has been in a manner self sown, 
like an oak of the forest?—Oh! she was a sad 
romp; as skittish as a wild colt, as uncertain as 
a butterfly, as uneatchable as a swallow! But 
her great personal beauty, the charm, the grace, 
and lightness of her movements, and above all, 
her evident innocence of heart, were bribes to 
indulgence which no one could withstand. | 
never heard her blamed by any human being. — 
The perfect unrestraint of her attitudes, and 
the exquisite symmetry of her form, would have 
rendered her an invaluable study for a painter. 
Her daily doings would have formed a series of 
pictures. [have seen her scudding through a 
shallow rivulet like a young Diana, and bound 
ing, skimming, enjoying motion, as if native to 
the element, which might have become a Naiad. 
I have seen her on the topmost round of a lad 
der, with one foot on the roof of a house, fling 
ing down the grapes that no one else had nerve 
enough to reach, laughing and garlanded and 
crowned with vine-leaves, like a Bacchante.— 
But the prettiest combination of circumstances 
under which I ever saw her was driving a don- 
key cart upa hill one sunny windy day in Sep 
tember. It was a gay party of young women, 
some walking, some in open carriages of difler 
ent descriptions, bent to see a celebrated pros 
pect from a hill called the Ridges. The ascent 
was by a steep narrow lane, cut deeply between 
sandbanks crowned with high feathery hedgee. 
The road and its picturesque banks lay bathed 
in the golden sunshine; while the autumnal! 
sky, intensely blue, appeared through an arch. 
The hill was so steep, that we had all dismount 
ed, and left our different vehicles in charge of 
the servants below; Mary, to whom, as incom 
parably the best charioteer, the conduct of a 
certain non-descript machine. a sort of donkey 
curricle, had fallen, determined to drive a deli- 
cate little girl, who was afraid of the walk, to 
the top of the eminence. She jumped out for 
the purpose, and we followed, watching and ad 
miring her as she won her way up the hill: now 
tugging at the donkeys in front, with her bright 
face towards them and us, and springing along 
backwards—now pushing the chaise from be 
hind—now running by the side of her steeds, 
patting and caressing them—now soothing the 
half frightened child—laughing, nodding, and 
shaking her little whip at us—darting about 
like some winged creature—till at last she stop- 
ped at the top of the ascent, and stood fora mo 
ment on the summit, her straw bonnet blown 
back, and held on only by the strings: her 
brown hair playing in the wind & long natural 
ringlets; her complexion becoming every mo 
ment more splendid fron’ exertion, redder and 
whiter; her eyes and her smile brightening and 
dimpling ; her figure in its simple white gown 
strongly relieved by the deep blue sky, and her 
whole form seeming to dilate before our eyes. — 
There she stood under an arch formed by two 
meeting elms, a Hebe, a Psyche, a perfect god 
dess of youth and joy. The Ridges are very 
fine things altogether, especially the part to 
which we were bound, a turfy, breezy spot. 
sinking abruptly like a rock into a wild fore 
ground of heath and forest, with a magnificent 
command of distant objects—but we saw noth 
ing that day like the figure on the top of the 
hill. 
After this T lost gicht of her for a long time 

She wae called suddenly home by the danye: 
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ous itiness of her mother, who, after languish 
ing for some months, died ; and Mary went to 
live with a sister much older 


' r 
than herself, and 


nelly marred in a taanufacturing town, where 
he languished in smoke, confinement, depen 
denee, ‘ nd disp! tS ior her sister was aln ieh 


y,a man@uvrer,) for about a twelve 

» then left her house and went into 
isa governess! [magine the astontsh- 

d by this intelligence among us ail: 
yself though admiring the untaught dain- 
iostas much as LE loved her, should cer 
never have dreamed of her as a teacher. 
flowever, she remained in the rich baronet’s 
aratly where she had commenced her vocation. 
They liked her apparently —there she was; and 
again nothing was heard of her for many months 
until happening to call on the friends at whose 
house I had originally met her, 1 espied her 
blooming face, a rose among roses, at the draw 
ing room window—and insiantly with the speed 
of light was met and embraced by her at the 
h il! door. 

There was not the slightest pereeptible dif 
ference in her deportment. She still bounded 
like a fawn, and laughed and clapped her hands 
an infant She was nota day older, or 
graver or wiser, since we parted, Her post of 
tutoress had at least done her no harm, what- 
ever might have been the case with her pupils. 
"Che more [looked at her the more I wondered, 
and after our mutual expression of pleasure had 
« little subsided, | could not resist the tempta- 
tion of saying, “ So youare really a governess?” 
* Yes"—* And you continue in the same fami- 
ty P?— Ves.°—"* And you like your post?”— 
* O yes! yes!" —* But, my dear Mary, what 
could induce you to go ?”—* Why. they wanted 
«a governess, so I went.’—** But, what could in 
duce them to keep you ?”°—The pertect gravity 
and earnestness with which this question was 
put set her laughing, and the laugh was echoed 
back from a group at the other end of the room, 
whieh I had not before noticed—an elegant 
man, in the prime of life, showing a port folio 
of rare prints to a fine girl of twelve, and a rosy 
boy of seven, evidently his children. ‘ Why 
did they keep me? Ask them,” replied Mary, 
turnips towards them with an arch smile.— 
“We kept her to teach ourselves,” said the 
young lady.—* We kept her to play cricket 
with us,” said the brother— + We kept her to 
marry,” said the gentleman, advascing gaily to 
shake hands with me.—** She was a bad gover- 
ness; but she is an exeelleat wile—that is her 
true vocation.’—And so it is—She is indeed an 
excellent wife, and assuredly a most fortunate 
one. TP never saw happiness so sparkling or so 
glowing: never saw such devotion to a bride, 
or such fo \dnessfor a step-mother, as Sir W.S 
and his children show to sweet Cousin Mary. 





like 


how 

The aneedote of Anne Oldfield, a celebrated 
actress, who in her last moments was so entire- 
ly engrossed with the dress in which she should 
be a rrayed alter lier death, puts us in mind of 
a similar aneedore of the French Princess de 
Charolais. Although in the agonies of death, 
it was easier to bring her to receive the last sa 
crament than to take off her roure: no longer 
ie to resist the entreaties of her confessor, 
she at last eansented—*But in this case,” said 
she to the attendant woman, “give me other 
ribbons ; you know that, without rouge, yellow 
ribboas look frightful upon me.” The last 
words of Mrs. Oldield were, ‘tone would not 
look like a fright after one’s death’—or accor- 
ding to Pope, 

‘One would not sure look ugly when one’s dead, 

and—~Bettvt give this cheek a little red!” 


a? 
wi 





THE LADIES’ G 


FROM THE PROVIDENCE LITERARY 

A RECENT INCIDENT. 

Sceve—? heautiful town upon the banks of the 
Merrimac, distant about 30 iniles from Boston. 


CADET. 


Time-— Morning. 
Ie 


conquered his determination to proceed; he 


Nad travelled from afar; weariness had 


seated himself upon the green sward that cover- 
ed the embankment of a temple dedicated to the 
worship of the Lord of Hosts. His hair was 
hleached in the blasts of seventy winters, and 
his manly features bore evidence of a life of pe- 
Vy 
i 


ril and miser 
+4 
i 


his tottering frame was ¢ dig¢ni- 


ty in ruins,’ he was a crumbling pillar that ear- 
ly leant to support the fabric of American free- 
! 


dom, and the scars upon his generous breast 


were received in the ‘ fore front of the hottest 
battle :°—yet he—aye, this stranger was an hun 
gered, and the people * passed by on the other 
—The re 


is no tear in the undimmed eye of the soldier, 


side.” and relieved not his necessities ! 
but his proud heart, for a moment, beats in ago 
ny—wwhen, casting a submissive look over the 
serene canopy of heaven, he instantly bows his 
head in silence and resignation 

SHALL HE PERISH? ws F 2 4 

The widow—she upon whose head misfor- 
tunes have accumulated—she who early basked 


in the sun-beam of prosperity—ves, she has be- 


held him from her habitation ; from her scanty 


store the stranger is refreshed ; his fainting spi- 


rit revives ; with a whole heart he pursues his 


journey—on earth the stranger and the widow 


meet not again. but, before a trembling universe 


, the mendicant shall appear—and undauntedly, 


| in the presence of Jenovan, he shall relate the 





act of charity 5 everlasting felicity shall be the 
blest reward of both—the widow for her hu- 


manity, and the stranger for his »atience and 
humility. BOSTON BARD. 
— 
MULTUM IN PARVO. 
“1 pray to God for you, Sir. Your reasons at din- 
ner have been sharp and sententious ; pleasant 
without scurrility ; witty without affectation ;— 
bold without impudency ; learned without Upon; 
and strange without heresy.—{Shalhspeare— Love's 
Labor Lost.” 
Dr Joknson’s Note on the above passage. 
*©L know not well what degree of respect Shak- 


speare intends to obtain for this Vicar ; but he has 


AND. 


aere put into his mouth a finished representation of 


colloquial excellence. {t would be very difficult 


to add anv thing to this character of table-talk ; and 
perhaps all the precepts of Castiglione will scarcely 
be found to comprehend a rule for conversation so 
justly delineated, so widely dilated, and so nicely 
limited.” 
Character of Shakspeare, by Hinnah More. 
“1 consider Shakspeare as a philosopher as well 


asa poet. ‘To his acute and sagacious mind, every 


varied situation of the human heart, every shade of 


discrimination in the human character, all the mi- 
nute delicacies, all the distinct affections, ail the con- 
tending interests, all the complicated passions of 
our species, seem to be laid open as far as is allowed 


| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


— 
to human discernment. Destitute of the aids of liter- 
ature and of society ; he seems to have possessed by 
intuition, all the advantages that reading and socie- 
ty bestow ; and to have combined the warmest en- 
ergies of passion, the boldest strokes of imagination, 
the justest properties of reasoning, and the exact- 
est niceties of conduct. fie makes every descrip- 
He 


seems to have known how every being that has ex- 


tion a picture, and every sentiment an axiom. 


isted would speak and act under every supposeable 
circumstance, and in every possible situation ; and 
how a being that never did exist, must speak and 
act, if he should at any time be brought into actual 


existence.” 





THE LADIES GARLAND. 


THE BON TON. 

EXTBACT OF A LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 
‘The polite circles of Washington have become 
so sublimated in their manners, that every thing 
at defiance. Even the ti 


like competition is set 


reign embassies, of whom a short time since we 


were the humble imitators, are now content to fo! 


low in their turn the eXeessive refinement of ow? 
fushionables, AN old hatiits have become obsolete, 
anda new order of things has obtained. ‘That ease 
and elegance so much admired for graceful simpli- 
city in days gone by—that open, frank, und ingenu- 
ous disposition, once the boast of our fair @ountry- 
women, have been swept from the fashions of the 
beau mond of the metropolis. The more awkward 
a young lacy is, tire more graceful is she cons.der- 
ed: the more affected she is, the more she is ad- 
mired. 

Think nat that I disapprove of the great revolu- 
tion that has taken place in the polite society of our 
flourishing metropolis. Tam its advocate and great- 
est udmirer. ** The spirit of improvement is abroad 
on the face of the earth,” and why should it not ex- 
tend to our customs, habits, and manners, as wellas 
to the arts and sciences, internal improvement, agri- 


culture and cominerce ? 


Our young ladies evident- 
ly demonstrate the salutary effects of climate and 
of free institutions upon the human understanding. 
Although the most elegant and enlightened females 
in the world, they do not convert their heads into 
lumber rooms for silly novels, dull prosing rhymes, 


dry at 





id uninteresting history, &c., as formerly was 





the practice, and still obtains in every part of the 


country free from the chastening influence of the 
refinement of our City. Novels are but silly ro- 
nance !—-poctry has no charms in it '—and as for 
history, we care not for past events, we only de- 
sire a knowledge *Tis a wise de- 


of the present ! 
termination to discard such nonsense! Their time 


may be more profitably &mploved. Let them learn 





toadorn their persons! toBrrange their frizettes and 
periwigs ! to apply pearl powder and rouge with 
an unsparing hand ! to sit in the corner and distort 
their features by © primming !” and occasionally let 
them take a lesson upon fashionable conversation, 
as thus: ‘*How’d you do Sair? were you at the 
party last night?) Why, my dear Sar, not at the 


party ? you surprise me !—all the exquisites were 


there,” &c. ‘This should be done with all the nai- 
vette that possibly can be commanded, at the same 


time observing a moderate lisp. These are the ae 


a alwadndt 
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somplishments whieh Wi Hl attract attention ye gain 
re in this regno mirabile.” 
2 + eo 
PROM ATHERSTONE’S LAST DAYS OF HERCL 
VESUVIUS. 
The tragic fate of the cities 


LANEUM. 


of Pompeti and 


een ED 


Herculaneum forms a terrific page in history.— 
Chere had 
Ve 


not been any previous eruption of 


‘suvius for several centuries; no memorial of 


such an could be found since historians 
phenomena. The 
with forest 
trees and the most luxuriant vines and vegeta 
retreat, for Martial says, the 


gods of pleasure and gaiety forsook their most 


event 


existed to record its 


w“ hole 


had 
mountain was ove 3 aided 


dion: a which 





favored abodes. What a horrid surprise, then, 
it must have been to the inhabitants of those ill 
fated cities, to behold the sudden and violent 
eruption which spread such desolation around! 


While the inhabitants 


Pompeii were consi- 
dering whether it would be safer to flee or re- 


main, a tremendous shower of hot boiling mud 
und gravel suddenly descended on them, bury- 

x the whole city 60 feet deep—during another 
pariod of this dreadful eruption, torrents of lava, 
rolling over Herculaneum, buried it 
hundred feet deep, in what is now, of course, a 
solid mass of rock. 


forever a 


This event happened near 

13 centufles ago. and was equally fatal to many 
other beautifal towns which stood thick on the 
coast of the Bay of Naples. 

** What thought can reach, 
Ww hat language can express the agonies, 
Che horrors of that nour ' An earth beneath 
Phat threaten’d to devour—an atmosphere 
‘That burn’d and chok’d—ashes that tell for rain— 
Thunders that roar’d above—thunders that groan’d 

and heav’d below ; 
And solid darkness round ; 
That, hke an ocean of black waters, whelm’d, 
And press’d upon the earth !” 


TROM THE CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 
Interesting particulars respecting the treatment of 


Insaye P 


RSUONS. 

Humanity has of late made great advances in 
the c A man now speaks with 
out repngnance of his near relation being dis- 
turbed in mind, and thinks it his duty to see him 


care of insanity. 


frequently in bis confinement; whereas, till with- 
in the last few years, when a person was sent to 
a madhouse, his family made as much a point 
of putting him out of their minds as if he had 
All my life I have 
been in the practice of visiting the asylums of 
lunatics, as well upon the continent as at home ; 
and I am sure, that I have not on ten occasions 
wiinessed a lunatic visited by either a relative 
or a friend, till within the few last years. 

« Whenever I have of late years gone thro’ 
the wards of our hospital, 


been consigned to the grave 





| 
I have been much | 
pleased with every thing I have observed in 
them. Very little personal restraint is now im- 
posed upon the patients ; and when it has been 
unavoidably applied, it has been only for a short 
time; no unfortunate sufferers are now chained 
without clothes to our walls, as formerly; no 


wretched patient is encaged in iron; and the 








_THE L ADIES' GARL AND. 


strait waistcoat is now so invades out of use in our 
hospital, that there was this day not one of the | 
two hundred and twenty-three patients in the 
house so confined. 1 think it my duty upon eve- 
ry occasion to deprecate this horrible instrument 
of restraint as being highly unfavorable to respi 
ration and health. [never pass through the fe 
male galleries of the hospital without being | 
struck with the marked calmness, tranquillity, 
and cheerfulness, which prevail amongst the 
patients, and which are gre: itly attributable to 
ihe needlework which is put into their hands by 
our humane and valuable matron. It is matter 
of deep regret, that means have not yet been de- 
vised of giving, with safety, work to our male 
patients, as is the practice of several well regu 


lated 


ed that bodily labour is a powerful means of 


1 NI) . 
country asylums. Experience has pro 
which 
This 


illustrated in the case of 


abating that unnatural activity of mind, 


is the usual characteristic of insanity. 


principle is strongly 


a very interesting young woman, now in the 


hospital, whom [saw some months ago quite un 
employed, talking rapidly and incessantly, and 
much confused in her ideas; when I asked the 
matron why she had to her needk 

work, she told me that she never attempted to 
force that this 
woman had repeatedly objected to all work, 


when offered to her. 


not given 


any work on a patient, and 
Soon after this, the young 
woman, complaining much of her confinement, 
earnestly requested that | would obtain her en 
largement, which I undertook to endeavor to do, 
on two conditions; the first was, that she should 
talk less; and the second, that she should work 


more; to these she immediately agreed, and 
some needlework was put into her hands, which 
was done by her with manifest indifference and 
careless; but it did not abate her incessant talk- 
ing, or produce the slightest difference in her 
manner. It was then judged expedient by the 
matron, that some more nice and difficult work 
and 
at the end 


her and was much 


should be given to her, which was done ; 
this employed her for some weeks, 
of which time [ again saw 
I asked 
She an 
that she did not know how it was, but 
the difficult work she had lately done had cer- 
tainly done good to her head. This passed last 
week; and I was much pleased to see her this 
day brought up by the physician, who recom 
mended her going out on trial for a month.” 


_THE MEDLEY. 


struck by her composure and reserve. 
her whether she was not much better. 


swered, 





Pet ter the ion at m: sis a ate inal? 72 
any nobleman beat or ill-treated his slaves, he 
should be looked upon as insane, and a guar- 
dian should be appointed to take care of his per 


son and estate. This great monarch once struck 


his gardener.who, being a manof great sensibili 
Pe- 
ter hearing of this, exclaimed with tears in his 
eves, “ Alas! ULhave civilized my own subjects 


ty, took to his bed, and died in a few days. 


z 
f 


; Years and 
| toher resolution. 





71 


{ have conquered other nations—yet I have not 
been able to civilize, or to conquer myself.” 
iia 
Causes of 2 various revolutions in Fashion. 
The bella Archduke Al 


. vowed, before the siege of Ostend in 1661 


Infanta Isa , Wile of 


never to change the garment she then wore un 
held 


which she 


til the place surrendered: it out three 


78 days, during adhered 
In this period her linen, par 
ticularly that next the became changed 


from white to yellow, and although the latter 


body, 


| color was before held in great contempt, it from 


' which obliged him to have his haie cut off. 


i; would touch it. 


~that if 


this circumstance became very fashionable un 
“Tsabella.” 
Francis lL. of France were oc 
head, 
The 
when a child, 


der the name of The close crops 
of the reign of 
casioned by a wound he received in his 
beautiful hair of Louis XIV. 
troduced peeukes with flowing curls; and the 
enormous wigs which succeeded were invented 
to cover an inequality in the shoulders of the 
The ruff was introduced to conceal 
Perhaps the 
variations in the fashions of the present day be 


Dauphin. 
a scar in the neck of Francis IL 


tween loose trowsers and tight pantaloons or 
attributed to the 
perfect or malformation of the legs of the tra 


breeches, for dress, may be 


ders of the ton at the moment. 





HOW TO GET A DINNER. 
A celebrated violoncello performer, in one 
of his annual Music Meetings, arrived at a prin- 
cipal inn at Gloucester late on the day previoms 
to that on which he had apprized the Jandlord 
of his intention, and found the house extremely 
the Festival. It so 


arene that the larder was cleared of cold 


rowded in expectation of 
dishes, and the party were too hungry to wait 
for putting down a joint. The Director sent his 
friends into the room bespoke for them, and 
walked into the 


He 


just taken off the spit, and placed before the 


kitchen to see what was going 


forward found a fine haunch of mutton 


fire whilst the garnishing was getting ready, for 
some gentlemen who hadarrived in time. Being 


determined to secure it for his own party, with 
out being perceived by the cook, he cut one of 
his fiddle-strings into very small pieces, and 


strewed them over the dish; they were soon 


operated upon by the heat, and curled up exact- 
When put on the ta 
ble, the effeet was electrical-——not one of thei 


ly resembling maggots. 


The joint: was removed, and 
readily received by the director, who bore it off 
in triumph to his party, observing, that ' hat 
ads 


ever maggots they might have in their he 


the haunch was free from them 


= 
WAR AND LOVE 
*© War and love have various cares ; 
‘¢ War sheds blood, and love slicds tears, 
‘© War has swords, and love has darts 


*‘ War breaks heads, and love breaks hearts.” 
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SATURDAY EVENING, JUNE 10, 1827. 


$%- The concert of the Lilliputian Song- 
sters was well attended on Thursday evening. 


Their efforts gave very great satisfaction, and 
all admired the correctness and taste with 
which the various airs were sung. Miss Clark’s 
voice is sweet and well modulated ; and her ex- 
pressive countenance gives great effect to her 
lively songs. Mr. Clark's performances on the 
flagiolet exhibited good taste, and his comic 
vein was well displayed in all the pieces which 
allowed scope for its exercise. “Take them 
all in all, we shall probably never look upon 
their like again;” it would be well, therefore, 


for those who wish to witness an extraordinary | 


combination of physical diminutiveness with 
mental energy, to attend on Tuesday evening. 
POETRY. 
FLOM THE NEW YORK LITERARY GAZETTE. 
RETROSPECTION. 

Is there a heart which delights not to cling 

To the objects it lov’d in its youth’s early spring? 
The glen or the mountain, the lake or the stream, 


Remember’d like phantoms that flit through a 
dream. 


























rhough friends have been false, or though hope has 
betray’d, 
Tho’ our life led us on thro’ affliction and shade, 
Though the visions of childhood have lost all their 
charm, : 
Though the wind be less buoyant, the bosom less 
warm :— 


Yet still ’tis a joy—a joy hallow’d by tears— 
To look back through the vista of life’s banish’d 
years, 
To recall once again those far happier hours, 
When our sky was all sunshine, our earth was all 
flow’rs ; 


And we love to connect with those days of bright 
hue, 
The scenes where we revell’d, the friends whom 
we knew ; 
We love to believe that there still is a spot 
Where old ties and old pleasures have not been 
forgot. 


Our heart wings its flight over mountgins and seas, 
To the village and streamlet, and clump of green 
trees, 
Where with life in its morn, and with health in its 
prime, 
We fasten’d new wings on the light foot of time. 


Ah ! were we but near them—those scenes lov’d too 
well, 
What a change would we find! whata tale would 
they tell! 
The tempest of grief, and the calm of despair, 
And the dark gloomy silence of death hath been 
there. 


Light —_ have been broken that dreamt not of 
guile ; 
Bright eyes have grown dim, and fair lips lost 
their smile ; 
And the young and the lovely,on whose sunny brow 
Shown the garland of myrtle,—ah~+ where are 
they now ? 


they are gone,—and you look for their coming in 
vain,— 
To the haunts of lost years they return not again; 
On the ocean of life they are tost to and fro, 
With a dark sky above them, and wild waves be- 
iow, 


| 














_THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 





Then roam on, thou wanderer ! and only in dreams 
Revisit thy mountains and lov’d native streams ; 
Then fondly your eye on the vision may dwell, 
Ere the gloom of reality ruin the spell ! 





THE VIGIL OF ARMS.*—Bsy mas. geMANs. 


A sounding step was heard by night, 
In a church where the mighty slept, 

As a mail clad youth, ull morning’s hght, 
’Midst the tombs his vigils kept. 

He walk’d in dreams of Power and Fame, 
He hfted a proud, bright eye, 

For the hours were few that withheld his name, 
From the roll of Chivalry. 


Down the moon-lit aisles he paced alone, 
With afree and stately tread, 

And the floor gave back a mufHed tone 
From the couches of the dead : 

The silent many that round him lay, 
The crown’d and helm’d that were, 

The haughty chiefs of the war-array— 
Each in his sepulchre ! 


But no dim warning of Time and Fate 
That youth’s flush’d hope could chill, 

He moved through the trophies of hurried state 
With each proud pulse throbbing still. 

He heard, as the wind through the chancel sung, 
A swell of the trumpet’s breath, 

He look’d to the banners on high that hung, 
And not to the dust beneath. 


And aroyal masque of splendor seem’d 
Before him to unfold, 
Through the solemn arches on it stream’d 
With many a gleam of gold ; 
There were crested Knight and gorgeous Dame, 
Glittering athwart the gloom, 
And he follow’d till his bold step came 
To his Warrior-Father’s tomb. 


But there the still and shadowy night 
Of the monumental stone, 

And the holy sleep of the soft lamp’s light, 
That o’er its quiet shone, 

And the image of that sire who died 
In his noon-day of renown— 

These had a power unto which the pride 
Of fiery life bow’d down. 


And a spirit from his early years 
Came back o’er his thoughts to move, 
Till his eye was fill’d with memory’s tears, 
And his heart with childhood’s love ! 
And he look’d with a change in his softening 
glance, 
To the armour o’er the grave, 
For there they hung, the shield and lance, 
And the gauntlet of the brave. 


And the sword of many a field was there, 
With its cross for the hour of need, 
Where the Knight’s bold war-cry hath sunk in 
prayer, 
And the spear is abroken reed ! 
Hush ! did a breeze through the armour sigh ? 
Did the folds of the banner shake / 
Not so !—from the tomb’s dark mystery 
There seem’d a voice to break ! 


He had heard that voice bid clarions blow, 
He had caught its last blessing’s breath— 
*Twas the same ! but its awful sweetness now 
Had an under tone of Death ! 
And it said—‘*‘ the sword hath conquered kings, 
And the spear through realms hath passed, 
But the cross alone, of all these things, 
Might avail me at the last !” 





*The candidate for knighthood was under the ne- 
cessity of keeping watch, the night before his in- 
auguration, ina church and completely armed.— 


| This was called the Vigil of Arms. 





FROM THE CONNECTICUT HERALD. 
SONNETS. 
I. 

If, on the clustering curls of thy dark hair, 
And the pure arching of thy polish’d brow, 
We only gaze—we fondly dream, that thou, 
Art one of those bright ministers, who bear, 
Along the cloudless bosom of the air, 
Sweet solemn words, to which our spints bow—— 
With such a holy smile thou lookest now, 
And are so soft and delicately fair. 


A veil of tender light is mantling o’er thee, 
Around thy op’niny lips, young loves are playing ; 
And crowds of youths, in passionate thought delay- 

ing, 
Pause, as thou movest by them, to adore thee ; 
By many a sudden blush and tear betraying, 
How the heart trembles, when it bends before thee 


O! I could wish, I sat upon yon cloud, 

Moving with such a silent flight away, 

And pure, as if it were an angel’s shroud, 

And bright, as if it were the veil of day— 
Silently on the wind it passes by, 

And o’er the mountain glides and comes no more 
So, when a few short days are gone, shall I 

Glide to a dimand undiscover’d shore. 


O ! thou art pure and beautiful, sweet form, 
Who softly movest by me in the light 
Of thy young beauty, as upon the storm 
Falls, with a fuinter tint, the bow of night : 
Thy way is toa better world, and there 
Thou lookest as a cloud that smiles at Even; 
0! be to me that cloud, and kindly bear 
My spirit with thee to thy own pure Heaven. 


FROM THE DUMFRIES AND GALLOWAY COURIER 
SONG.—arr, “Bonny Dundee.” 

Again the gay blossoms adorn the green forest, 

And bright beams the sky on the love-laughing e’e 

‘The music of Spring is again in the vailey— 

All nature looks lovely to ilk ane but me. 


For oh, my sad heart! when I think on my Leslic; 

He swore to return with the sweet smile of Mav. 

Ah! why do those roses so wide spread their blos- 
soms ! 

Ah! why is the linnet so lavishly gay ? 


I think on the valour that still fired his bosom, 
That beamed in his eye like the orient star ; 

Ithink on the band whom he led from his mountains; 
The beauty of morning—the lightning of war. 


I see the bold youth press to glory the foremost, 

And the first of the fallen my Leslie I see ! 

Now Spring spread thy roses, and loud wake thy 
music, 

To all thou bring’st pleasure, but sorrow to me. 


AFFECTATION AND VANITY REBUKED. 
BY SELLICK OSBORN, 


Said Ann to her mother (affecting to pout) 
«« That impudent man I detest ! 

I can’t show my face within doors or without, 
But I meet the full gaze of that pest.” 


* Don’t you think, my dear ma, that a few hours ago, 
After passing him (would you believe it ’) 

He turn’d himself round and he star’d at me so, 
So steadily—none can conceive it.” 


** Be cautious my child—there iscompany here, 
And you may for imprudence be blamed ; 

Who told you of all that impertinence, dear ?” 
‘Why, J saw t/, and was so ashamed !” 

** Avoid affectation and vanity too,” 
The mother replied with a smile— 

** When you saw him so steadily looking at you, 
Oo Pray where did you look all the whtle 2?” 



















